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Civil  War 
Episodes 


Antietam 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


7*.  200^.  o«5-  0*42.^3 


'  Ttie  Honored  Deud.  of  Aniietam. 

Ed.  Phixada.  Inquirek:— On  last  Wednesday 
|  ami  Thursday,  while  on  the  battle-ground  of  Antie 
turn,  I  noted  down  the  following  nuuies  from  the 
boards  marking  the  resting  pluces  of  those  who  gave 
their  blood  so  freely  for  our  loved  country,  conhniLg, 
raysojf  principally  to  the  members  of  Uuhns'  Bri- 
gade, whof^il  ou  that  even;.fiHdjy-the  Slxly-uiuih, 
Seventy-second,  and  thai  noble  baud,  the  3e^;/y- 
Ur.it,  (the  celebrated  Baker's  California  kealmenti 
only  about  two  hundred  of  whieh  arc  left  to°mourii 
over  the  loss  of  nearly  fourteen  hundred  who.  have 
given  up  their  livss  or  suffered  for  their  couatry'8 
cause.)  I  know  the  folio  »ing  liat  will  comprise  but 
a  few  of  the  many  who  sleep  silently  in  a  soldier's. 
Brave,  on  that  claBsic  spot-liHLl.au'.-,  farm. 


,lobn  hand,  i;;ith  P.  Yr. 
.  Win.  Todd,  ti'Jth. 
l!.  1'.  Taylor,  72d. 
Jas.  llarridon,  7~'d. 
A.  Chambers,  lOtith. 
William  Black,  71st. 
T.  filling-,  71st. 
John  Dellingcr,  71st. 
L.  Huntley,  72d. 
I  G.  M.  Hang-litter,  72d. 
William  8hjemnker,  72d 
John  Curaan,72d. 
A.  J.  Shaw,  72d. 
Tyson  Ey.ans,  72d. 
D.  Campbell,  72d. 
J.  lied,  7->d. 
John  K.  Bander.  72d, 
Wm.  b'.  Dersr,  7ad. 
Bernard  Carlin,  72d, 
Charles  S.  Logan,  71st. 
Lieut  Markle,  uath. 


JlC.Dodd,  luoth. 

<i.  Mason,  lortih. 


Wiu.  Dawdon,  72U  1'.  V, 
Wen.  Buffer,  72a. 
Oornoral  Huber,  72d. 
.1.  Kever,  Till. 
Sergeant  Win.  1'lace,  72d<. 
Jacob  Oswald,  71,4. 
William  Lilly,  71»l . 
llaroes   II.  Smith,  72d. 
It.  W.  Msixv.  e!.l,7:'d. 
Bernard  Shutier,  72d. 
•).  tlejrick.  ?2d.* 

Wm.  H.  W.Noe.k,72d . 

Capt.  I'.    H.   Wtlhts.   72tK, 
Serg:S  Wm.lt. Mju-tin,  7-ii. 
Thomas Slaven,  72d. 
William,  McAfee,  72d. 

—  Hocperth,  .int.. 
Joan  VValu  .a,  (iyia, 
J.  F.  Louden,  ftuh. 

—  Iletrick,  72d. 
A.  Stevenson.,  7;st. 
Jos.  Mulllu,  71st. 
|Serg.  Thou,  Lynch,  71st. 
.1.  Cliorlton,  7UI. 
Jas.  Beckley,  100th. 
Sera.  C  Hickman,  lOi'.tli 
Patrick  Seultin,  lOtith. 
Berij,  De  i  om:g,  71«t, 
Win.  V.  Farrady,  71st. 


Tames  Drain,  6Uth-. 

.James  Moss,  iiUtU. 

Miohael  Reedy',  iJOth. 

Walter  F.  Leggitt,  10(3th 

Wm.  iiarwood,  71st. 

—  Liuterman,  71et. 

A  number  of  the  graves  are  marked  "A  i;'nion  Sol- 
dier," "Ohknowu,"  "A  Private  of  Company _' 

regiment."  AU,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Kruves  aro' 
marked  by  boards  or  stains,  and  the  Bpots  aelected 
are  generally  pretty,  beside  a  clump  of  yoauo-  treis- 
and  surrounded  with  railing,  Jog-cabin  fashion  rutj 
covered  over  with  boards  or  rails,  a;;  was  tho  'casiy 
with  my  brother's  grave.  Others  are  buried  jusi 
under  a  ledge  of  rocks,  other  graves  are  under  sutcly, 
trees,  whilst  others  are  in  rows  along-  fenctn  or  la 
fence  corners.    &Lj      ,-  j  .        J  g  ;/    ^ 
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From  thi  Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War,  Published  by  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 


October  3,   1862-Lincoln  and  McClellan  After  Antietam— McClellan's  Last  Battle. 

A   turning   point   in   history — photographed   by  the   extraordinarily   enterprising  artist  Brady. 

the  interview  was  critical.  It  was  October  3,  1862.  Facing  Lincoln,  big,  grave,  careless  of  appearances, 
sat   the  handsome   "Little   Mac,"   as   his  adoring   soldiers  called   him. 

Between  them  lay  maps  and  plans  of  the  battlefield  of  Antietam,  where  two  weeks  before  (September 
ib-17 )  the  Confederate  victories  had  been  checked.  Lee's  invasion  of  Maryland  had  become  a  dream. 
1  lie   issuing   ot    the    Emancipation    Proclamation    on    September    22   was   made   possible 

But  the  question  arose:  "What  next?"  McClellan's  own  words  describe  the  visit:  "We  spent  some 
iww  t  1  'ia"lefield  ,and  conversed  fully  on  the  state  of  affairs.  He  told  me  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
all  that  1  had  done,  that  he  would  stand  by  me.  He  parted  from  me  with  the  utmost  cordiality  We 
never^  met  again  on   this  earth. 

For  the  administration  was  far  from  satisfied.  The  necessity  for  immediate  action  to  follow  up  the 
success  of  the  battle  had  been  the  main  thought  of  the  sombre  figure  in  the  tent.  Only  two  days  later 
came  the  order  from  Washington  to  "cross  the  Potomac,  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  or  drive  him  south." 
JJy  disobedience  and  delay  valuable  time  was  lost;  only  on  October  26  was  a  beginning  made  to  cross 
the  river  So  displeasing  was  this  sluggish,  Fabian  policy  that  on  November  7  the  great  organizer  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  relieved  from  its  command,  and  Major  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  was 
appointed  in   his  place. 

Literally  thousands  of  the  men  who  led  in  the  tragic  conflict— men  in  Blue  and  in  Gray  as  well- 
appear  in  the  Brady  pictures,   shown  in   "The   Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War." 
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^      FROM   WASHINGTON. 

THE    PEESIBENrS    VISIT     TO    GENEBAL 
KcCLELLAN. 

Cien.Burnsidc  lol»c  Detached  from 
BicClellau's  Army. 

BHSPONSIBLE   DUTIES    ENTRUSTED 
TO  HIM. 

IMPOST AH T  DESPATCHES  SENT  ABROAD. 

New  York,  3d  A  letter  to  tbe  Commercial 
f„n,  Washington  records  several  rumors  as  to 
the  President's  visit  to  General  UuCielUo;  among 
Otoers  ibat V  intends  to  detacn  one  of  tbe atter's 
0S  lot  au  important  duty,  indicating  General 

BThe1same  letter  says  it  is  believed  that  very  im- 
portant despatches  have  been  sent  abroad  daring 
t  <-  prrsei.t  week,  including  copies  of  an  inter- 
cepted letter  from  Jell'  Davis  to  Shdell,  aunouac- 
"  1S  intention  to  eapture  Washington  and 
make  it  the  capital  of  tbe  Confederate  States,  it 
ll\  written  about  the  time  Lee  crossed  tbe  Poto- 
mac. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S     VISIT    TO    THE 
ABMY. 

EE7IEW  OF  GEN.  SUMNER'S  CORPS, 


Headquarters  Achy  of  inr,  PoTOMAO,  1 
October  2.     J 

President  Liuco'a  arrived  at  Harp.,  r  s  Ferry  on 
a  special  train  ironi  Washington  yesterday  after- 
noon, lie  was  mot  by  Majnr  Kip  unci  Capt  Sum- 
ner, and  escorted  to  Gen.  Sumner's  hei-.dquarr.urs. 

list  Prtsidont  was  accompanied  by  M  -j  >r  Gen- 
eral MeOlernaod  of  the  array  ot  the  Wesr,  auil 
members  of  his  siaff.  the  Marshal  of  me  District 
of  Columbia,  the  President  of  the  Baltimore  and 
0!<H>  Railroad,  ana  several  oilier  gefideinen. 

A.I  *j'do.  Sumner's  he&ciqaaners  be  was  met  by 
Geu.  McClcbaa.  After  a  cordial  interview,  tho 
President,  aecoiajvaaifcii  by  General  MeGloilau, 
Gemeral  £>ur;ioe;,  and  a  brilliant  cavalcade,  com- 
posed of  division  and  brigade  generals  wish  raarn- 
hcrs  of  their  staffs,  proccded  to  review  G  moral 
Sumner's  splendid  army  corps  on  ISoiivar  llrigtus. 
Tlio  troops  presented  a  tine  uppeirance,  and 
greeted  tiie  President  and  Gon.  McClelUa  with 
great  tntkusiabia. 


WASHINGTON  INTELLIGENCE.  The  following 
paiagiapLs  are  copied  from  the  correspondence 
of  the  Nevv  Yoik  Tribune  of  the  1st  inst  : 

GEN.  JOHN    COCHRANE'S    OPINION  OS1    TIIE  RE- 
CESI  CAMPAIGN. 

Gtn.  John  Cochrane,  who  arrived  herefrom  the 
Upper  Potomac  today,  in  temporary  ubseuce  from 
his  brigade  on  its  affairs,  speaks  of  the  campaign 
which  closed  with  the  Datile  of  tho  Ar.tietaua  as 
bueee.ss.iul,  in  that  the  rebels  were  driven  oat  of 
Maryland.  The  brute  was  fixei  as  iirnily  in  her 
loyally  as  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  aad  the 
rebel  army  of  Virginia  was  broken.  Ou  the  lust 
point,  Ocu  Cochrane  sajs  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  tiie  soldiers  who  iled  across  the  Potomac 
after  the  great  battle  were  a  panic-stricken  crowd, 
whom  it  would  have  been  easy  to  destroy  had  our 
Generals  known  their  condition. 

They  had,  however,  good  topographical  reasons 
for  not  attacking  too  next  morniutr.  The  maps 
showed  that  behind  the  ridge  on  which  the  rebel 
hues  of  batile  were  formed  rose  another  rid^e  still 
bijiber,  and  behind  that  again  another  ridge,  con- 
stituting a  still  stronger  position,  so  that  ihe  rebel 
army,  had  it  not  been  disorganized,  could  have 
made  a  formidable  stand  twice  on  their  march  to 
tie  Shepberdsiown  Ford  if  assailed. 

As  regards  the  cry  for  an  active  campaign,  Gen. 
Cochrane  says  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Peninsula 
Army  need,  and  feel  that  they  need,  a  little  rest 
before  entering  on  another  campaign.  After  three 
months  amontr  the  swamps,  they  were  snipped  to 
Alexandria  marched  to  tin:  Rappahannock,  rhenee 
hack  i"'  Washington  again,  and  then,  without 
any  repose,  marched  against  trie  enemy  at  Fred- 
erick, South  Mountain  and  the  Antietam.  Gen. 
Cochrane  would  have  them  rest,  long  enough  to 
allow  of  the  infntioti  of  new  blood  into  thj  scat- 
tered regiments.  A  fortnight  would  do  it,  ho 
says,  if  the  Governors  would  seriously  set  about 
filling  up  the  old  regiments,  which  is  the  only 
real  reinforcement  that  the  army  can  receive,  a 
doctrine  in  which  we  may  add  that  all  the  officers 
whom  we  meet  agree  witu  Gen.  Coctirane. 

Aner  the  army  shall  have  been  tnus  reinforced, 
Gen.  Cochrane  thinks  that  it  can,  in  less  than  six 
weeks,  take  Richmond  and  conquer  Virginia, 
sweeping  before  it  the  rebel  army,  which  has  lost 
its  strength  and  it.;  prestige,  and  is  recruited  no»v 
only  by  the  rawest  conscripts. 

inr,  president's  proclamation. 

Cen.  Cochrane  says  that  he  has  oo^erved  no 
signs  in  the  army  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Pitsident's  proclamation  of  freedom.  It  is  wel- 
comed as  the  annouucciueut  that  the  Govern' 
ment  has  at  last  a  policy ;  and  even  West  Point- 
ers, whose  traditions  are  against  emancipation, 
may  weil  feel  glad  that  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding questions  canuccied  with  slavery  is 
thrown  from  their  shoulders. 

THE  NEW  REBEL  CONSCRIPTION  LAW. 

The  new  rebel  conscription  la*  is  being  en- 
forced with  merciless  severity.  Nothing  but  a 
lcijal  cause  of  exemption  is  admitted  as  a  valid 
excuse.  Every  white  boy  and  man  who  is  able 
to  carry  a  musket  is  seized  by  the  relentless  offi- 
cer of  the  conscription.  Ic  is  said  that  Kentucky 
fans  as  badly  as  Virginia,  being  regarded  as 
equally  au  integral  part  of  Jeff.  Davis's  domin- 
ions. 


THE  REPORTED  INFLUX  OV  FUCITIYE  BLACKS.  I 

So  far  from  "oven noma-,"  Washington  and 
Alexandria,  the  fugitive  blacks  in  tho  two  cities 
uie  not  nearly  numerous  enough  to  su  p!v  the 
needs  of  Government.  T  le  tnoa.iauds  from 
Virginia  who  have  sought  relutre  hare  have 
disappcari  d.  The  demand  in  private  quarters  for 
this  class  oi  labor  seems  to  oe  very  great. 

THE   UNION  TICKET   IN  DELAWARE. 

Advices  from  Delaware  indicate  thai,  if  -ssrs. 
Cannon  and  Fisher,  the  candidates  of  the  Cuiou 
Convention  for  Governor  and  Representative  to 
Congress,  will  be  elected.  Of  the  Legislature, 
which  is  to  choose  a  United  States  S-macor  iu 
place  ot  Rayard,  there  is  more  doubt,  the  three 
counties  being  equally  represented  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, although  Newcastle,  which  is  sure  to  eiect 
Union  men,  casts  as  many  votes  as  bui.li  Kent 
and  Sussex. 


THE  PBUSIDENX'S  REVIEW  OF  THE  SEV- 
ERAL ixiiUY  COBFS. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Oct.  3. 
The  President,  today,  iu  eompnuy  with  Gbn. 
MeCldlan,  reviewed  the  several  corps  of  the  Army 
ct  the  Potonmc,  begiutiiug  with  that  of  Gen. 
Burnside,  near  the  mouth  of  the  AntieUim,  and. 
concluding  with  that  of  Gen.  Franklin,  at  Bakers- 
Ytlle,  and  those  of  Gens.  Potter  add  Reynolds. 

At  the  review  of  each  corps  tue  people  collected 
in  large  numbers  and  maijii'estud  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm in  meeting'  the  President  and  "Little 
Mac."  The  prevailing  spirit  of  loyalty  was  clear- 
ly indicated  'by  the  greetings  whieh,  on  every 
hand,  were  showered  upon  the  distinguished 
men.  Geu.  McClehan  was  most  enthusiastically 
chfcreri  by  the  soldiers. 

The  President— alter  visiting  Gon.  Richardson, 
Who  lives  near  by— will  in  the  morning  bu  es- 
corted to  Frederick,  where  he  will  take  a  special 
train  for  Wasnmgton, 


"October  4,  1862 
"Fellow- Citizens j   I  see  myself  surrounded  by  soldiers, 
and  a  little  further  off  I  note  the  citizens  of  this  good 
city  of  Frederick,  anxious  to  hear  something  from  me.   I 
can  only  say,  as  I  did  five  minutes  ago,  it  is  not  proper 
for  me  to  make  speeches  in  my  present  position.  I  return 
thanks  to  our  soldiers  for  the  good  service  they  have 
rendered,  for  the  energies  they  have  shown,  the  hardships 
they  have  endured,  and  the  blood  they  have  so  nobly  shed 
for  this  dear  Union  of  ours;  and  I  also  return  thanks  not 
only  to  the  soldiers,  but  to  the  good  citizens  of  Maryland, 


and  to  all  the  good  men  and  women  in  this  land,  for  their 
devotion  to  our  glorious  cause.  I  say  this  without  any 
malice  in  my  heart  to  those  who  have  done  otherwise.  May 
our  children  and  our  children1 s  children  to  a  thousand 
generations,  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  us  by  a  united  country,  and  have  cause  yet  to  rejoice 
under  those  glorious  institutions  bequeathed  us  by  Washing- 
ton and  his  compeers.  Now,  my  friends,  soldiers  and  citizens, 
I  can  only  say  once  more,  farewell." 


"October  4,  1862 
"In  my  present  position  it  is  hardly  proper  for  me 
to  make  speeches.  Every  word  is  so  closely  noted  that 
it  will  not  do  to  make  trivial  ones,  and  I  cannot  he 
expected  to  be  prepared  to  make  a  matured  one  just  now. 
If  I  were  as  I  have  been  most  of  my  life,  I  might  perhaps, 
talk  amusing  to  you  for  half  an  hour,  and  it  wouldn't 
hurt  anybody;  but  as  it  is,  I  can  only  return  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  compliment  paid  our  cause  and  our  common 
country. H 


Lincoln  upon  the  Buttle. field. 

[From  the  Essex  Statesman.  ] 


We  see  that  tha  papers  are  referring  to  the  fact 
that  Lincoln  ordered  a  coniio  gong  to  be  auag 
upon  u  battle  hold.  We  have  known  the  facta 
about  the  transaction  for  some  time,  but  have 
retrained  from  speaking  them.  As  the  newspa- 
pers are  bow  staling  some  of  the  facts  we  will 
give  the  whole.  Soon  after  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate and  sanguinary  battles,  Mr.  Lincoln  visited 
the  conamandi  g  general  aod  the  army.  While 
pn  his  visit  the  commanding  general,  with  his 
stall',  took  him  over  the  field  in  a  carriage  and 
explained  to  him  the  plan  of  tie  battle,  and  the 
partioularplaces  where  the  light  was  most  fierce. 
At  one  point  the  commanding  general  taid,  "hare 
on  this  side  of  the  road,  five  hundred  of  our  biave 
fellows  were  killed,  and  just  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  road  tour  hundred  more  were  slain,  and  right 
On  the  other  side  of  the  wall  five  hundred  rebels 
were  destroyed.  We  have  buried  them  where 
they  fell.  "  "I  declare,"  said  the  President. 
''this  is  getting  gloomy.  Lot  us  drive  away." 
After  driving  a  few  rtds,  ihe  President  said,  "this 
makes  a  feller  feel  gloomy."  "Jack"  (speak- 
ing to  a  companion),  ' '  can't  you  give  us  some- 
thing to  cheer  us  up  ?  Give  us  a  song,  and 
give  us  a  livelj  one."  Thereupon  Jack  strucK . 
up,  as  loud  a3  he  could  bawl,  a  e-mic  negro 
soi.g,  which  he  continued  to  singwhiie  they  wera 
riding  off  from  the  battle-ground,  and  till  they 
approached  a  regiment  drawn  up,  when  the 
commanding-  general  said,  "  Mr.  President, 
wouldn't  it  be  well  for  your  friend  to  cease  his 
song  till  we  have  passed  this   regiment.     The 

(lour  fellows  have  lost  more  thau  half  tleir  aum- 
jeiB.  They  are  feeling  very  badly,  and  I  should 
be  afraid  ot  the  effect  that  it  may  have  ou  them." 
The  President  then  asked  his  companion  to  stop 
his  singing  till  they  not  by  that  rogiment.  We 
ki.ow  that  this  s.ory  is  incredible,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  who  could  be  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  oouldoo  conduct  him- 
self over  the  fresh-made  graves  of  the  heroic 
dead.  When  this  story  was  told  us  we  said  that 
it  was  intrtdible,  iw.pomble,  but  the  story  is  told 
on  such  authority  tnat  ytohiow  it  is  true.  We 
tell  the  story  that  the  people  may  have  some  idea 
of  tais  four  years  more  of  such  rule.  If  any  Re- 
publican holds  up  his  hands  in  horror,  and  says 
•  this  story  can't  be  {rue,  we  say  we  sympathize 
with  him  from  the  bottom  of  our  soul  ;  ths  story 
can't  be  true  of  any  man  fit  for  any  office  of  trust., 
or  even  fur  decent  society  ;  but  the  story  is  every 
whit  true  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  incredible  and  im- 
possible as  it  may  seem. 


Ot' 


?  - 


Mho  Won  the  Battle  of  Antetam? 

H  Lincoln  Story  Written  for  The  Evening  Sentinel  by 
k  Rev.  Henry  E.  Wing 


\  That  the  Battle  of  Antetam  was  the 
qfSmax  of  an  adventure  in  the  success 
&f  which  the  Confederate  Government 
jfrad  the  most  confidence  has  always 
9teen  beyond  question.  To  insure  its 
©access  the  movement,  from  its  incep- 
tion, enlisted  the  soundest  judgment 
©-id  skill  at  their  command.  The 
exory  of  the  movement  can  be  outlined 
\jjl,  a  few  lines: 

I  At  the  release  of  his  army  from  the 
defense  of  Richmond,  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Union  troops,  in  the 
jBhmmer  of  1862,  Lee  started  on  an  of- 
jfcnsive  movement  against  Washing- 
iftin.  Defeating-  our  forces,  under 
BNjpe,  at  Manassas,  he  swept  on  to  the 
Slipper  Patomac  and,  crossing-  that  riv- 
^r  at  The  Point  of  Rocks  and,  later  at 
ESaj-per's  Perry,  inraded  Maryland. 
Sfieanwhile  McClellan,  with  the  Army 
&f  the  Patomac,  reinforced  by  troops 
ttrom  the  defenses  of  Washington, 
ftastened  to  the  neighborhood.  Thus, 

Sl  the    16th   of   September,    the   two 
rces   confronted    each    other,    along 
tfae  banks  of  Antetam  Creek. 

Late  that  afternoon  came  the  first 
«iash  of  arms;  and,  the  next  day,  the 
fateful  17th  of  September,  1862,  oc- 
curred the  terrible  Battle  of  Antetam, 
SHitlk  a  loss,  at  nightfall,  of  about 
£5,000  American  citizen  soldiers,  the 
Cambers  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween  the  two  contending  forces.  And 
tstU  this  without  any  decisive  result,  or 
essential  change  in  the  situation. 
B3very  writer  at  my  hand  pronounces 
the  battle  as  indecisive.  The  following 
aiay  both  the  armies  stood  at  it  were' 
to  their  tracks  like  a  couple  of  glad- 
fatois  getting  their  breath  for  another 
grapple.-  -But  .  Lee  .  crept  .  .  cut 
«tf  his  defences;  and  started,  on  a 
Wild  scramble,  for  the  West  bank  of 
t&e  Potomac. 

Why  did  Lee.  do  that?  In  the 
perusal  of  this  paper,  this  must  be 
&orne  in  mind:'  "  That  the  Confederates 
ir.ud  hot  been  defeated.,  in  the  Battle 
<»£  Antetam';  and  that  some  other  and 
jaaore.  powerful  force"  than  that  under 
McClellan  compelled,  or  induced,  them 
J£o>  retire.  Jh  plain  terms," Lee  had'  not 
fe«s>en  whipped;  and  he  had  not  much 
treason  for  a'  fear  of  being  whipped. 
<i't»unting  the"  advantage  of  his  posi- 
tion,' he  had  a  force  at  least  equal  to 
las  antagonist's;  and, -behind -him,  the 
urge  of  an  enterprise,  in  which  so 
saaaich  had  been  invested,  and  in  the 
aiiccess  of  which  so-  mucli  was  in- 
waived.  It  is  evident  that,  until  we 
itarrt- what  influenced  •  the  Confeder- 
aie  Commander  to  retire,  that  night, 
ma  conclusive- history  of  the  Battle  of 
Jttatetam.  can  be  written.  The  answer, 
i»  its  full  import,  is  beyond  our  ken; 
ifaiit  we  have  some  clues,  to  lead  us  in 
(Scar  quest.      Let  us  examine  them. 

Both  the  French  a.nd  Knglish  Gov- 
e:aments,  through  all  this  struggle 
2&r  our  National  life,  were  friendly  to 
Bice  South.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
afce  Bmporer  of  France  had  the  imper- 
u;:.,cune  to  offer  to  "mediate''  with  us, 
isai  the  interest  of  the  Confederacy. 
"jSlje  English  Government  had  just  re- 
ef .ntly  permitted  the  pirate  ship 
"•i-Uaoama,"  built  in  one  of  her  ship- 
^aunds,    to    be    launched,    to    prey    on 


«a«ir  commerse.  (For  which,  and  kin- 
<3r<sd  breaches  of  the  recognized  laws 
■mf  nations,  she  was  afterward  com- 
aieaied  to  pay  the  United  States  more 
i£Jfcau  fifteen  millions  of  dollars).  Lord 
ffl^Ons,  the  British  Ambassador  at 
li&a^hington,  was  a  sly  but  active  ally 
«rf  the  Confederacy.  I  had  once  un- 
tafer  nay  eye,  when  I  was  a  war  corre- 
spondent for  the  New  York  Tribune, 
aa  Better  from  him  to  Jefferson 'Davis, 
&m  which  he  expressed  unqualified 
Sympathy  with  the  Confederate  cause, 
Md  made  overtures  of  such  aid  as 
SKis^t  become  practicable." 

"To_be  more  explicit;  The. biography 
&£  Henry  Adams,  recently  published, 
lender  the  title  of,  "The  Education  of 
Bteiry  Adams,"  gives  us,  incidentally, 
at  flash  of  light  upon  the  part  that 
iHiagland  was  playing  in  this  trai.sac- 
aaoiL. '  Mr.  Adams  was  the  private 
secretary  of  his  father;  Charles  Fran- 
40B&  Adams,  who  was  our  representative 
aft  the  English  court,  during-  the  Civil 
■jfear.  It  now  appears  that  the  whole 
movement,  to  invade  Maryland  and 
SSSareaten  our  Capitol,  was  probably  in 
Agreement  with  our  "friends,"  across 
ttffcfe  sea.  It  was  to  give  them  an  op- 
9b£tunity  (or  at  least  an  excuse)  to 
re*4>gnize  the  Southern  Confederacy 
a«d  raise  the  blockade.  In  this  view, 
Stftt  us  consider  some  facts: 

taee   crossed    the    Potomac    on      the 
*2t&      of      September,      and      captured 
aPVederick.     He  seized  Hagerstcwn  on 
«fee  10th. 
asfeads  of  Jackson   on  the  15th.     The 


and  then  on  the  part  of  England  and 
France,  to  Russia  and  other  powers, 
as  a  measure  decided  upon  by  us. 

We  ought  to  make  ourselves  safe  in 
Canada,  not  by  sending  more  troops 
there,  but  by  concentrating  thosfe  jka 
have  in  a  few  defensible  posts  before 
the  winter  sets  in. 

Now,  note  the  coincidence:  On  the 
J  17th  day  of  September,  1862,  a  terrible 
battle  was  raging,  on  the  issue  of 
which  might  depend  the  fate  of  a  na- 
tion. The  conflict  closed  indecisively, 
at  nightfall.  On  that  very  day,  the 
two  most  influential  men  in  Europe, 
were  conspiring  to  tear  our  Nation  to 
tatters.  That  night  the  Confederate 
Chieftain  did  an  astonishing  thing!  He 
quietly  slipped  out  of  his  defences,  and 
started  a  retreat  that  turned  the  whole 
scheme  of  adventure  and  conquest 
into  a  fiasco.  What  happened  to  bring 
that  about?  Let  us  look  a  little  deep- 
er into  this  affair. 

A  man,  Abraham  Lincoln,  had  a 
habit  of  looking  to  Jehovah,  in  times 
of  strees.  He  was  on  his  face,  in  this 
dreadful  emergency,  pleading  for  his 
country's  life.  A.  suggestion,  pfllbably 
inspired  by  the  Divine  SpMt,  crepH 
intohis  mind:  The  Lord  of  Hosts, 
fttttefttfteheto  inTiiuiatL'tl.  into--  Hie 
A»'orln,.fuir  ,j.ri.  pun  li^uu- thine  uwh  rg- 
armies;  but  he  alone,  of  all  God's 
creatures,  with  a  single  stroke  of  a 
pen,  could  strike  the  shackles  from 
four  millions  of  his  fellow  men.  He 
was  prompted  to  make  a  reciprocal 
arrangement  with  this  other  One,  and 
to  put  a  pledge  into  his  plea,  to  the 
effect    that,    if   Jehovah    would    drfae 


out  these  invaders,  he.  would  free  the 
slaves.  Does  not  this  throw  some  light 
on  the  question  at  the  head  of  this 
paper?     The     invaders     were     turned 

Harper's  Ferry  fell  into  the  j  back/.  and  the  Proclamation  of  Eman- 

1  cipation  was  issued.  (And,  by  the  way 

Battle    of   Antetam   followed,    on   the  j  £®  liT™'^™       was     issued     on 

2fitfa  and  17th.     The  news  of  this  ad-  '  ^\™  »    t~th*  Ver>'  day  before 

Lord    Russell,    hurrying  to   London   to 


transmitted    to 


"ist/sace    was    promptly 
Out-ope;  and,  o 
Btterston,  the  Pri 

firttain,  sent  a  letter  to  Lord  John  [ 
ffituseell,  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af-  i 
Saiirs,  in  which,  anticipating  the  speedy  j 
Sail  of  Baltimore  and  Washington,  he, 
mt&E.  "If  this  should  happen,  would  it' 
aunt  be  time  for  us  to  consider  whether, 
jfeesHcha  state  of  things,  England  and' 
BFt-aoee  might  not  address  the  conten-i.- 
parties  and   recommend     an     ar-i 


n  the   14th,  Lord  PalJ,hold  a  peering  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
•ime  Minister  of  Great  j  was  to.    recognize  the  Southern  States 

as  an   independant  State.")       ' 

But  one  question  still  remains  un- 
answered: What  induced  Lee  to  with- 
draw from  our  front,  that  night?  Not, 
what  excuse  did  he  make;  but,  what 
was  the  motive,  or  impulse,  that  Je- 
hovah, in  response  to  his  covenant 
with  Lincoln,  i,  insinuated* 'into  the 
mind,  or-  heart,  of  the  Confederate 
Chieftain; 


WHBgement  on  the  basis  of  sepe.ation."  to"Z"~":'t  *  fth!chllie  WSS  impelled 
a»rd  Russell  was  'abroad,  on  the  Con-  r,rf,7,  ,  /  at  Jlet  dld-  This  question 
ttfeent,  which  accounts  for  the  some-  >™°* °' '._  aw*lts  answer  for  the  Day- 
tardy   reply.      It    is   cuoh  a   ne- 


probably   awaits 

when,    under   the    light   of  The  "Greai 


It  is  such  a  remarkable  betrayal  — 


\  <aSt  his  attitude  toward  us,  that  I  am 
i  isnJined  to  copy  it  ,in  full  as  far  as  it 
I  KJates  to  this  subject,  as  follows: 

Gotha,  September  17,  1862. 
{My  dear  Palmerton: 
-  Whether  the  Federal  army  is  de- 
•Crayed  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
tfHvten  back  to  Washington  and  has 
ireade  no'progiess  in  subduing  the  in- 
sr.vj-gent  states.  Such  being  the  case, 
S  ia&ree  with  you  that  the  time  is  come 
fer  offering  mediation  to  the  United 
State  Government  with  a  view  to  the 
2*- oog-nition  of  the  independence  of  the 
-Confederates.  I  agree  further  that  fn 
cs«9e  of  failure,  we  ought  ourselves  to 
re-aognize  the  Southern  States  as  an 
iKviiependent  State.  For  the  purpose 
Oi:  liking  so  important  a  step,  I  think 
<#t*.  inu^t  have  a  meeting  of  the  Cab- 
Mtit.  Ti-.e  23rd  or  30th  would  suit  me 
far  the  meeting. 

We  ought  then,  if  we  agree  on  such 
a.  step,   to   propose   it  first  to  France, 


U 


White  Throne,   all  the  secrets  of  this 
mortal  life  will  be  revealed. 

One  fact,  at  least,  is  established: 
That  the  Battle  of  Antetam  was  the 
occasion  of  the  most  critical  period  in 
the  History  of  our  Nation;  and  indeed, 
as  we  now  stand,  and  are  destined  to 
stand,  united  and  free,  it  was  the  most 


fateful  event?  in  the  history  of  human- 
ity. 

H.  E.  WING. 

THE  SOUTH  N0RWALK  EVENING  SENTIi 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  3,  1922 


-»*^M**" 


THE 


WAR    PHOTOS 


THE  CIVI-L'WAR  SEEN  WITH  fTHEi 
•     •      /CAMERA'S 'EYE 


1  NCLE  SAM paid<$2?>840  forthese;negatives.    Very  few 

TT]  NcMhem  heretofore  published.     .By  V***""** 

*-*J      ments  with  the  Review  of, Reviews  and  the  United 

■  State.  War  Department,  Boston  ;Post  readers  will  have 

the  Pick  of  these  remarkable  photographs.    Not  the 

guesswork  of  artists,  but  the  Real  Thing.    A  series  °*J*°}« 

guesswui*.    ■•„'„  .■#,'..  „m-centennal  of  the  (Treat  conflict 


guesswork  of  artists,  but  the  Real  Thing.    A  series  oij ^vw. 
well  worth  preserving  at  this  semi-centennial  of  the  great  conflict 


tram**  mi,  »,  p<*(»«  *wi*fcf.  «4  *W*  *■«••;  ■:  ^  &r&&??-  :™™  °' {m  CM'  ^™H,''ei 

No.  1— -President  Lincoln,  at  Antietam,  October,  1862 


!>»  'Jtnrtne    0/    J2e»(«o«    0».) 


The  figure  on  the  left  of  the  photograph  is  Allan  Pinkerton,  the  famous  'detective-r  who  'was  acting  as  bodyguard  to  President  Lincoln  at  the  time.; 


J  The  defeat   of   Lee   at  Antietam, -Sept. 
jt7.    1862,    Indecisive   as   the   tattle  iee'emed 
■to  many  northerners   who  had  expected 
Ja    brilliant    victory,    led    to    one    of.    the 
jlraost    momentous    documents    In)   Amerl- 
tcan  history,   perhaps  next  In  Importance 
(to     the     Declaration     of     Independence^ 
This   was   the   Proclamation   of   Emanci- 
pation,   made    public    to    the.    world    on 
Sept.    23,    1862.      Had    Lee    triumphed    at 
Antietam,    the   proclamation   would   have 
been    postponed,    perhaps    for   years.      "1 
made    a    vow,"    said    Lincoln,     "that    It 
McClellan    drove    Lee    across    the    Poto- 
mac,   I    would     send    the     proclamation 
after  him." 

Cares  of  state  as  well  as  the  weight  of 
war  were  pressing  heavily  upon  the 
President  when  Brady  took  the  photo- 
graph reproduced  above,  about  a  fort- 
night after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and 
10  days  afteT  Lincoln  read  to  members 
of  hlB  cabinet  the  Immortal  document 
freeing  the  slaves.  On  the  first  day  of 
October,  he  went  to  the  battlefield  of 
Antietam  to  consult  with  McClellan,  and 
ihere  the  alert  Brady  photographed  him 
•several  ^times.  At  the  right  is  General 
John  A.  McClernand,  ati  the  left,  Major 
Allan  Pinkerton,  In  charge  of  the  secret 
service  force,  who  went  through  the 
war  under  the  name  of  Major  Allan. 


Lincoln's  vfclends  noticed  hoW  he  aged 
almost  dally  under  the  burden  of  Ms 
colossal  task.  Brady's  photograph  shows 
how  right  they, were,  how  stern  and  yet 
patient  had  become  the  great  leader 
whose  boisterous  laugh  of  earlier  years 
was  seldom  to  be"  heard  after  the  dis- 
aster at  Bull  Run.  As  he  stood  facing 
the  camera  at  Antietam,  he  had  few 
reason's  to'  smile.  Even  In  that  moment 
when  he  was  posing,  he  was  probably 
turning  ;.over  and  over  In  his  mind  the 
problems  that  were  pressing  upon  him 
so  "intensely  that  he  was  compelled  to 
think  of  them  almost  every  moment  of 
his  waking   hours. 

It  was  a  perilous  period .  of  the  war. 
Lee  had  been  driven  back,  •  but  the  end  i 
was  apparently  little  nearer  than  after  1 
Bull  Run.  The  brilliant  beginning  of  the  j 
western  campaign  In  the  spring  at  Fort  ! 
Henry  and  Fort  Donelson  had  been  neu- 
tralized by  the  disastrous  victory -at  Shi- 
loh,  Jackson  had  swept  down  the  Shen- 
andoah valley,  and  menaced  Washington, 
the  summer  peninsular  campaign  .under 
McClellan  had  brought  defeat  after  de- 
feat to  the  Confederates,  but  Richmond 
had. not  fallen.  Pope's  new  army  of  Vir- 
ginia had  been  driven  back  from  -Bull 
Run  almoet  as  ruinously  as  had  McDow- 
ell's the  year  before.  When  Lee  led  his 
army  across  the  Potomac  into  Maryland 
in  September,  1862,  the  South  had  taken 
the  aggressive.  The  news  that  Lee  .was 
retreating  again  to  Virginia  caused  the 
North  to  draw  a  long  breath  of  relief. 

The    fate    of    the    country    was  ,  In    the 

balance.     Not   enough    time  'had    elapsed 

'since  the  proclamation  for  the  President 


to  know  whether  It  would  prove  popular 
or.  not  and. the  fall  elections  were  ap- 
proaching. It  -  undoubtedly  found  little 
favor  at  first  among  the  voters,  for  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and 
Illinois  elected  candidates  .  of  the  party 
.opposed   to  'the:  President.      Sorrow    and 


care  had  already  done  rnuoh  .to  mould 
Lincoln's  features,  and  It  Is  not  remark- 
able '  that  St.  Gaudens, :  when  he  Saw  .a 
life-mask  taken  in  1865,  Insisted  that  It 
must  be  a  death-mask.  The  Lincoln/of 
.1860,  energetic  and  smiling,  was  already 
of  the  past  In  October,  1862.       ,  ;  ■ 


6m     ^ 
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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  WITH  GENERAL  McCLELLAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  HIS  STAFF,  from  an 
origirj^jaWtcrjyraph  taken  at  Antietam,  Maryland,  in  September,  1862.  The  Emancipator's  birthday  will  be 
impfessively  celebrated  throughout  the  nation  on  Tuesday. 


Henry  Hilhr 
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Rare  Photograp\h  of  Lincoln 
Donated  to  Historical  Society 

War    President    Snapped    W\vth    Gen.    McClellan 

After   Battle    of  Antietam ;     Descendants    of 

Heroes  Invited  to  Comma*:  Celebration. 


Special  Dispatch  to  Tne  Post. 


Hagerstown,  July  1. — A  photo- 
graph of  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln seated  in  the  tent  of  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Union  Army  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  a  print  not 
known  to  exist,  has  come  into  pos- 
session of  the  Washington  County 
Historical  Society  and  will  be  dis- 
played in  the  museum  of  relics  of 
the  battle  at  the  National  Antie- 
tam Commemoration  in  September. 

President  Lincoln  arrived  in 
Sharpsburg  two  weeks  following 
the  battle,  and  was  accompanied 
by  John  W.  Garrett,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad; 
Marshal  Lamon,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  others.  They  came 
by  railroad  to  Frederick  and  rode 
the  20  miles  tpom  that  city  to 
Sharpsburg  in  an  Army  ambulance, 
and  remained  several  days  with 
Gen.  McClellan,  visiting  the  bat- 
tlefields of  Antietam  and  South 
Mountain  and  many  of  the  hospitals. 
While  in  one  of  the  homes  that 
housed  a  number  of  Confederate 
wounded.  Lincoln  told  them  that 
the  solemn  obligations  which  we 
owe  to  our  country  and  posterity 
compel  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
and  it  followed  that  many  were 
our  enemies,  through  uncontrollable 


circumsttvn  ees.  and  he  bore  them 
no  malice?  and  could  take  them  by 
the  hand  .with  sympathy  and  good 
feeling.  After  a  short  silence,  his- 
tory relate  6  iv.hat  the  Confederates 
came  forwa  re1  and  each  silently  but 
fervently  slWok  the  hand  of  the 
President. 

Many  othe^  rare  old  prints  and 
paintings  maae  on  the  scene  of  the 
battle,  includiVi  g  one  of  "Bloody 
Lane"  the  moriwng  after  the  battle, 
showing  bodies'  three  deep  lying 
in  the  road,  hav.?'  been  added  to  the 
museum. 

Among   th$    thousands    of   invita- 
tions  that  were   mailed   out  during 
the   last   week   w»M*e   many   to   de- 
scendants    of     fai  nious     men     who 
fought  in  the  batt  le-,  including  the 
late    Presidents    William    McKinley 
and    Rutherford    B.    ..Hays,    both    of 
whom    distinguished'  , themselves    in 
the  battle;  Charles  l'^o  ngfellow,  son 
of    America's    most    popular    poet: 
Fletcher    Webster,     s<jf'n    of    Daniel 
Webster,    and   Justice     Oliver    Wen- 
dell Holmes,  who  was  tn  captain  ir 
the      battle      and      wa;V      wounded 
Holmes  convalesced  frciiyi  a  wounc 
in    the   neck   at   the   ho  nue   of   Mrs 
James  Findlay  here.     Myis.  Findlay 
then    a    small    girl,    remi  'rubers   th< 
stay  of  Holmes  at  her  ho/uie. 
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THE  BRADY  LINCOLNS 


The  publication  of  "Mr.  Lincoln's  Camera  Man"  has 
contributed  much  to  a  renewed  interest  in  original  pho- 
tographs of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  incidents  which  oc- 
curred during  the  different  times  he  was  being  posed. 
The  name  of  Matthew  Brady  has  been  more  often  associ- 
ated with  the  President  than  that  of  any  other  pho- 
tographer and  although  he  was  given  several  sittings  by 
Mr.  Lincoln,  strange  to  say,  but  one  view  among  them 
all  has  been  designated  throughout  the  years  as  the 
"Brady  Lincoln."  Reproductions  of  this  print  appear  on 
the  five  dollar  bank  notes  and  for  many  years  were  fea- 
tured on  the  three  cent  postage  stamps.  Robert  Lincoln 
referred  to  the  print  as  "the  most  satisfactory  likeness" 
of  his  father. 

This  new  book  by  Roy  Meredith  has  again  brought  to 
the  front  several  debatable  questions  about  the  identifica- 
tion of  certain  portraits  credited  to  Brady.  It  has  also 
contributed  such  information  as  will  make  possible  the 
discovery  of  other  prints  not  as  yet  enumerated.  The 
purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  mention  some  of  the  evi- 
dences establishing  the  authenticity  of  a  few  original 
portraits  and  suggest  what  we  may  anticipate  in  bringing 
the  Brady  series  to  completion. 

The  Cooper  Institute  Lincoln 

When  a  celebrity  arrives  in  a  city  now,  the  pho- 
tographers hurry  to  the  station  or  air  field  to  meet  him, 
but  in  Lincoln's  day,  the  visitor  was  rushed  to  the 
photographer's  gallery  and  this  seems  to  be  what  hap- 
pened on  Lincoln's  visit  to  New  York  in  February  1860, 
when  engaged  to  speak  at  Cooper  Union.  Brady's  new 
gallery  on  the  west  corner  of  Broadway  and  Tenth 
Street  had  been  opened  just  a  month  when  it  received  the 
distinguished  visitor  from  Illinois. 

Usually  Brady  is  credited  with  having  made  three 
portraits  of  Lincoln  at  this  time  and  now  Mr.  Merideth 
adds  another  sitting.  After  having  carefully  studied 
these  four  pictures  the  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  is  of  the 
opinion  that  we  cannot  positively  identify  prints  from 
more  than  one  negative  made  at  that  time.  The  three- 
quarter  length  portrait  known  as  Meserve  20  is  unmis- 
takably an  original  but  Meserve  19  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  bust  length  enlargement.  Meserve  18  and 
also  Mr.  Meredith's  new  selection,  Meserve  111,  both 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  at  a 
later  date.  The  wearing  apparel  in  18  has  been  retouched 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost  conceal  its  association  with 
the  Hesler  series  taken  at  Springfield  on  June  3,  1860. 
The  rather  recently  discovered  full  length  photograph 
credited  by  Mr.  Meredith  to  Brady  was  probably  taken 
by  a  Springfield  photographer  during  the  week  of  May 
20th  at  the  request  of  Leonard  Volk.  For  this  sitting 
Lincoln  was  wearing  a  suit  of  clothes  different  from  the 
one  in  which  he  appears  in  the  Meserve  20  sitting  at  New 
York. 

The  Cooper  Union  picture  of  Lincoln  made  by  Brady 
shows  the  great  skill  of  the  artist  in  posing  Lincoln  to  the 
very  best  advantage.  The  photographer  observed  that  his 
visitor  had  a  long  neck  and  suggested  rearranging  the 
low  collar  and  tie  which  caused  Mr.  Lincoln  to  remark, 
"Ah,  I  see  you  want  to  shorten  my  neck!"  Even  with  the 
utmost  precaution  after  the  picture  was  made,  consider- 
able retouching  had  to  be  done  to  make  the  tie  and  collar 
presentable  so  even  the  genuine  Brady  Cooper  Institute 
picture  hardly  can  be  called  an  unretouched  photograph. 


Lincoln  of   the  First  Inaugural 

Brady's  photograph  interests  in  Washington  were 
being  looked  after  by  Alexander  Gardner  until  early  in 
1861  when  the  proprietor  himself  decided  to  make  the 
Washington  studio  his  headquarters.  He  had  been  there 
but  a  short  time  when  the  President-elect  arrived  in  the 
city  and  the  very  day  Lincoln  reached  the  Capitol  on 
February  23,  1861,  he  was  again  rushed  to  Brady's  gal- 
lery much  the  same  as  he  was  in  New  York.  After  some 
comments  on  the  picture  taken  at  New  York  only  a  year 
before  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "Brady  and 
the  Cooper  Union  Speech  made  me  President." 

The  series  of  pictures  taken  at  this  time  could  be  dis- 
missed without  controversy  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  Brady  used  a  camera  with  a  multiple  lense.  The 
Lincoln  National  Life  Ins.  Co.  has  a  stereoscopic  print 
in  this  series  made  indicating  at  least  two  lenses.  Stefan 
Lorant  found  an  original  Brady  camera  with  four  lenses 
and  Roy  Meredith  exhibits  in  his  book  a  print  made  about 
the  same  time  as  the  President-elect  series  which  reveals 
that  Brady  was  also  using  on  occasions  a  camera  with 
eight  lenses.  Just  how  many  actual  negatives  were  made 
by  Brady  on  Feb.  23,  is  problematical  and  the  same  might 
be  said  with  reference  to  two  other  Brady  sittings  where 
multi-lense  cameras  were  used. 

The  Rice  Copies 

Information  gathered  by  Meredith  allows  one  to  suc- 
cessfully refute  the  claim  of  a  Washington  photographer, 
R.  C.  Rice,  that  Lincoln  and  Grant  came  together  to  his 
studio  for  their  pictures.  The  prints  said  to  have  resulted 
from  these  sittings  were  excellent  but  the  Lincoln  pic- 
ture, Meserve  59,  was  made  by  Alexander  Gardner  on 
November  15,  1863,  and  Brady  himself  has  given  us  a 
dramatic  story  of  the  Grant  sitting  on  March  9,  1864. 
There  is  no  continuity  whatever  in  the  taking  of  the  much 
publicized  portraits  of  Lincoln  and  of  Grant  copyrighted 
by  Rice. 

Pictures  at  Antietam 

Possibly  the  most  human  interest  pictures  of  Lincoln 
were  taken  at  Antietam.  Meredith  gives  us  a  detailed 
account  of  Brady's  presence  there  but  also  admits  that 
the  photographer,  Alexander  Gardner,  was  also  present 
with  his  equipment  at  the  time  the  famous  negatives  were 
made.  Apparently  the  pictures  were  taken  in  three  dif- 
ferent locations  but  all  with  tents  as  background  scenery. 
Brady  probably  took  the  picture  of  Lincoln  and  McClel- 
lan  in  the  latter's  tent,  Meserve  43,  and  the  group  in 
front  of  the  tent,  Meserve  41,  but  the  supposed  original 
of  Lincoln  and  McClellan  in  front  of  the  tent,  Meserve 
42,  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  highly  retouched  en- 
largement of  the  two  main  figures  in  the  group  with  an 
artist  adding  some  details  including  a  new  right  hand 
for  McClellan  and  a  face  lifting  for  Lincoln.  It  is  likely 
that  Brady  also  took  the  two  group  pictures  before  the 
open  tent  consisting  of  Lincoln  and  Pinkerton  in  one 
instance,  and  Lincoln,  Pinkerton  and  McClellan  in  the 
other  view. 

The  best  known  and  by  far  the  finest  photograph  of 
the  President,  Meserve  44,  was  taken  in  front  of  another 
tent  where  McClellan  and  his  staff  of  officers  had  been 
assembled.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  picture 
was  made  by  Gardner  instead  of  Brady  as  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation  has  a  print  of  this  group  on 
one  of  the  original  Gardner  studio  cards  and  copyrighted 
by  Gardner.  Possibly  Brady  and  Gardner  should  divide 
photographic  honors  at  Gettysburg. 
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THE  ANTIETAM  AFFAIR 


Abraham  Lincoln's  alleged  Antietam  battlefield  state- 
ment, "Now,  Marshal,  sing  us  'Picayune  Butler'  or  some- 
thing else  that's  funny,"  cost  the  administration  tens  of 
thousands  of  votes  in  the  1864  Presidential  campaign. 
The  so-called  battlefield  episode  depicted  Lincoln  "as 
the  prime  mover  in  a  scene  of  fiendish  levity  more 
atrocious  than  the  world  had  ever  witnessed  since  human 
nature  was  shamed  and  degraded  by  the  capers  of  Nero 
and  Commodus." 

It  was  the  New  York  World  of  September  9,  1864,  that 
carried  the  most  virulent  article  on  the  false  episode. 
However,  the  song-singing  was  a  topic  for  several  Cop- 
perhead newspapers  "almost  daily  for  .  .  .  three  months." 
While  the  story  had  appeared  in  an  abbreviated  form  as 
early  as  1862,  it  was  not  until  after  Lincoln's  nomina- 
tion as  the  Union  candidate  that  it  was  given  much  at- 
tention. True  to  form,  political  stump-speakers  went 
about  "stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  these  false  reports" 
during  the  election  year  of  1864.  Meanwhile,  abusive 
letters  by  the  hundreds  were  received  by  the  innocent 
parties.  Even  cartoonists  derived  great  glee  by  depicting 
Lincoln  in  the  act  of  "fiendish  levity."  At  the  same  time, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  McClellan,  was  pictured  as  pro- 
nouncing his  displeasure  with  such  proceedings  as  song- 
singing. 


Lincoln  visited  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  on  October  3,  1862.  Early  that  morning  he 
reviewed  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside's  corps  and  caval- 
ry near  the  Antietam  battleground.  At  noon  President 
Lincoln  and  General  George  B.  McClellan  rode  in  ambu- 
lances three  miles  to  Bakerville,  Maryland,  for  the  review 
of  the  cavalry  and  troops  of  General  Fitz  John  Porter's 
and  General  William  B.  Franklin's  corps.  It  was  during 
this  three-mile  ride  that  Marshal  Ward  H.  Lamon  sang 
several  comic  ballads  which  later  resulted  in  great  public 
criticism  of  the  President. 

On  September  10,  1864  Lamon  received  the  following 
letter  from  A.  J.  Perkins: 

"Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  is  an  extract  from  the  New  York 
'World'  of  Sept.  9,  1864:— 

One  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Jokes. — The  second  verse  of 
our  campaign  song  published  on  this  page  was 
probably  suggested  by  an  incident  which  occurred  on 
the  battle-field  of  Antietam  a  few  days  after  the 
fight.  While  the  President  was  driving  over  the  field 
in  an  ambulance,  accompanied  by  Marshal  Lamon, 
General  McClellan,  and  another  officer,  heavy  details 
of  men  were  engaged  in  the  task  of  burying  the  dead. 
The  ambulance  had  just  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
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The  title  of  this  cartoon  indicates  that  the  artist  was  thinking  of  the  Antietam  episode  in  connection  with  the  forth-com- 
ing Presidential  election  of  1864. 
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WARD  HILL  LAMON 

Copy  of  an  original  photograph,  size  14  x  16  inches, 
made  in  Washington  about  1886. 

Lanion  was  born  in  Winchester,  Va.,  January  6,  1828, 
and  spent  his  boyhood  in  Bunker  Hill,  West  Virginia.  He 
came  to  Danville,  Illinois  in  1847  to  study  medicine  under 
an  uncle,  Dr.  Theodore  Lemon.  Changing  his  plans,  he 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Oliver  L.  Davis  and 
spent  one  winter  in  a  law  school  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
In  1852  he  became  the  local  law  partner  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  two  maintained  offices  in  the  Barnum 
building,  on  the  present  site  of  the  First  National  Bank 
Building.  In  1856  he  was  elected  prosecutor  for  the  Old 
Eighth  Circuit,  when  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and 
he  removed  to  Bloomington,  the  home  of  David  Davis, 
the  Circuit  Judge.  In  1860  he  was  re-elected,  but  resigned 
in  February,  1861,  when  the  Circuit  was  reduced  by  the 
separation  of  the  five  southern  counties.  Joseph  Cannon 
was  chosen  prosecutor  of  the  southern  district,  at  a  special 
election.  Lamon  was  active  in  the  campaign  for  nomina- 
tion of  his  friend  for  the  presidency.  He  spent  the  night 
preceding  Lincoln's  nomination  in  forging  admission 
tickets  to  the  Wigwam,  and  the  hall  was  filled  with 
Lincoln  partisans  while  the  Seward  supporters  were  pa- 
rading. Their  din  helped  along  the  Lincoln  stampede. 
Lamon  accompanied  Lincoln  to  Washington,  and  as 
Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  acted  as  his  personal 
bodyguard.  It  is  generally  believed  that  had  he  not  been 
absent  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  a  secret  mission  for  the 
President,  Booth  would  not  have  had  opportunity  for  the 
assassination.  Lamon  was  Marshal  of  the  Day  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  after  leading  the  parade,  introduced  his  friend 
when  he  delivered  his  famous  address.  After  the  death  of 
Lincoln,  Johnson  offered  Lamon  the  position  of  post- 
master-general in  his  cabinet,  which  offer  was  declined. 
Lamon  died  in  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  May  7,  1893, 
and  is  buried  in  the  village  cemetery.  Nearby  is  the  grave 
of  General  Henry  Lee,  of  Revolutionary  War  fame. 

A  biographical  sketch  entitled  "Lincoln  and  Lamon : 
Partners  and  Friends"  by  Clint  Clay  Tilton  appeared  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society 
for  1931. 


the  old  stone  bridge,  where  the  dead  were  piled 
highest,  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  suddenly  slapping  Marsh- 
al Lamon  on  the  knee,  exclaimed:  'Come,  Lamon,  give 
us  that  song  about  Picayune  Butler;  McClellan  has 
never  heard  it'.  'Not  now,  if  you  please,'  said  General 
McClellan,  with  a  shudder;  'I  would  prefer  to  hear  it 
some  other  place  and  time'  " 

This  story  has  been  repeated  in  the  New  York 
'World'  almost  daily  for  the  last  three  months.  Until 
now  it  would  have  been  useless  to  demand  its  author- 
ity. By  this  article  it  limits  the  inquiry  to  three 
persons  as  its  authority, — Marshal  Lamon,  another 
officer,  and  General  McClellan.  That  it  is  a  damaging 
story,  if  believed,  cannot  be  disputed.  That  it  is  be- 
lieved by  some,  or  that  they  pretend  to  believe  it, 
is  evident  by  the  accompanying  verse  from  the  dog- 
gerel, in  which  allusion  is  made  to  it: — 

"Abe  may  crack  his  jolly  jokes 

O'r  bloody  fields  of  stricken  battle, 

While  yet  the  ebbing  life-tide  smokes 

From  men  that  die  like  butchered  cattle; 

He,  ere  yet  the  guns  grow  cold, 

To  pimps  and  pets  may  crack  his  stories,'  etc. 

I  wish  to  ask  you,  sir,  in  behalf  of  others  as  well  as 
myself,  whether  any  such  occurrence  took  place;  or 
if  it  did  not  take  place,  please  to  state  who  that  'other 
officer'  was,  if  there  was  any  such,  in  the  ambulance 
in  which  the  President  was  'driving  over  the  field  (of 
Antietam)  whilst  details  of  men  were  engaged  in  the 
task  of  burying  the  dead.'  You  will  confer  a  great 
favor  by  an  immediate  reply. 

Most  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  Perkins." 
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Lincoln  in  McClellan's  tent  at  Antietam,  Maryland.  Photo- 
graph by  Alexander  Gardner,  October  3,  1862.  In  1864 
McClellan  was  nominated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.   (Meserve  No.  43) 
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This  letter  caused  Lamon  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and 
along  with  his  own  draft  of  a  suitable  reply  he  submitted 
it  to  the  President.  Lamon  described  the  draft  which  he 
prepared  as  follows:  "The  brutal  directness  and  falsity 
of  the  'World's'  charge,  and  the  still  more  brutal  and 
insulting  character  of  the  doggerel  with  which  it  was 
garnished,  impelled  me  to  season  my  reply  to  Mr. 
Perkins's  letter  with  a  large  infusion  of  'vinegar  and 
gall' " 

After  Lincoln  carefully  read  both  letters,  he  advised 
Lamon  not  to  publish  his  reply  because  "it  is  too  belliger- 
ent in  tone  for  so  grave  a  matter."  Lincoln  pointed  out  to 
Lamon  that  "there  is  a  heap  of  'cussedness'  mixed  up  with 
your  usual  amiability  and  you  are  at  times  too  fond  of  a 
fight."  Lincoln  advised  Lamon  to  "simply  state  the  facts 
as  they  were."  Whereupon  Lincoln  decided  that  he  him- 
self would  answer  the  charge  "without  the  pepper  and 
salt,"  and  taking  up  a  pen  he  wrote  the  following: 

"The  President  has  known  me  intimately  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  has  often  heard  me  sing  little  ditties. 
The  battle  of  Antietam  was  fought  on  the  17th  day  of 
September,  1862.  On  the  first  day  of  October,  just  two 
weeks  after  the  battle,  the  President,  with  some  others 
including  myself,  started  from  Washington  to  visit 
the  Army,  reaching  Harper's  Ferry  at  noon  of  that 
day.  In  a  short  while  General  McClellan  came  from  his 
headquarters  near  the  battle-ground,  joined  the  Presi- 
dent, and  with  him  reviewed  the  troops  at-  Bolivar 
Heights  that  afternoon,  and  at  night  returned  to  his 
headquarters,  leaving  the  President  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
On  the  morning  of  the  second  the  President,  with 
General  Sumner,  reviewed  the  troops  respectively  at 
Louden  Heights  and  Maryland  Heights,  and  at  about 
noon  started  to  General  McClellan's  headquarters, 
reaching  there  only  in  time  to  see  very  little  before 
night.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  all  started  on  a 
review  of  the  third  corps  and  the  cavalry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Antietam  battleground.  After  getting  through 
with  General  Burnside's  corps,  at  the  suggestion  of 
General    McClellan    he    and    the    President    left    their 
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The  teoond  verse  of  oar  campaign  song 
published  om  this  page  was  probably  sag. 
geeted  by  sn  incident  which  occurred  on  the 
battle-field  of  Antietam  a  few  days  after  the 
fight.  While  the  President  was  driving  over 
the  field  in  an  ambulance,  accompanied  by 
Marshal  Lamon,  General  McClellan,  and 
another  officer,  heavy  detail*  of  men  were 
engaged  in  the  tank  of  burying  the  dead 
The  ambulance  had  just  reached  tho  rel^h. 
borhood  of  the  oil  stone  bridge,  where  the 
dead  were  piled  highest,  when  Mr.  Lino^lw f 
suddenly  slapping  Manual  Lamok  upon  the 
knee,  exclaimed  :  "  Come,  Lam  oh  !  give  us 
hat  song  about  'Picayune  Batter.'  Mc- 
Clhllait  has  never  heard  It"  "  Not  now,  if 
you  please.  Marshal,"  tald  General  McClbl- 
lah  with  a  shudder.  "I  would  prefer  to 
hear  it  some  other  place  and  time." 

Courtesy  of  The  New   York   Historical   Society,  New   York   City. 

A  newspaper  clipping  taken  from  The  World,  New  York, 
Friday,  September  9,  1964  concerning  the  Antietam  epi- 
sode. 

horses  to  be  led,  and  went  into  an  ambulance  or  am- 
bulances to  go  to  General  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps, 
which  was  two  or  three  miles  distant.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  President  and  General  McClellan  were  in 
the  same  ambulance,  or  in  different  ones;  but  myself 
and  some  others  were  in  the  same  with  the  President. 
On  the  way,  and  on  no  part  of  the  battle-ground,  and 
on  what  suggestions  I  do  not  remember,  the  President 
asked  me  to  sing  the  little  sad  song  that  follows,  which 
he  had  often  heard  me  sing,  and  had  always  seemed 


From    the    Ostendorf    Collection 

A  photograph  of  President  Lincoln  visiting  General  McClellan's  headquarters  (Army  of  the  Potomac)  on  October  3, 
1862.  This  photograph  was  taken  by  Alexander  Gardner  on  a  stereo  camera  the  same  day  as  the  "song-singing."  The 
men  shown  in  the  extreme  left  of  the  photograph  are  Buck  Juit,  Ward  Hill  Lamon  and  Ozias  M.  Hatch. 
Why  did  Lamon  sit  while  all  the  other  men,  including  the  President,  stood?  He  might  have  been  seated  by  the  photogra- 
pher because  of  his  great  size,  being  almost  as  tall  as  Lincoln,  thus  not  conflicting  with  the  President  and  giving  the 
photograph    better   composition.    (Meserve    No.    47 — Ostendorf  0-65). 
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to  like  very  much.  I  sang  it.  After  it  was  over,  some 
one  of  the  party  (I  do  not  think  it  was  the  President) 
asked  me  to  sing  something  else;  and  I  sang  two  or 
three  little  comic  things,  of  which  'Picayune  Butler' 
was  one.  Porter's  corps  was  reached  and  reviewed; 
then  the  battleground  was  passed  over,  and  the  most 
noted  parts  examined;  then,  in  succession,  the  cavalry 
and  Franklin's  corps  were  reviewed,  and  the  President 
and  party  returned  to  General  McClellan's  headquarters 
at  the  end  of  a  very  hard,  hot,  and  dusty  day's  work. 
Next  day,  the  4th,  the  President  and  General  Mc- 
Clellan  visited  such  of  the  wounded  as  still  remained 
in  the  vicinity,  including  the  now  lamented  General 
Richardson;  then  proceeded  to  and  examined  the  South- 
Mountain  battle-ground,  at  which  point  they  parted, — 
General  McClellan  returning  to  his  camp,  and  the 
President  returning  to  Washington,  seeing,  on  the  way, 
General  Hartsoff,  who  lay  wounded  at  Frederick  Town. 

"This  is  the  whole  story  of  the  singing  and  its  sur- 
roundings. Neither  General  McClellan  nor  any  one  else 
made  any  objections  to  the  singing;  the  place  was  not 
on  the  battlefield;  the  time  was  sixteen  days  after  the 
battle;  no  dead  body  was  seen  during  the  whole  time 
the  President  was  absent  from  Washintgon,  nor  even  a 
grave  that  had  not  been  rained  on  since  it  was  made." 

While  writing  this  statement  Lincoln  fully  intended 
for  Lamon  to  copy  it  in  his  own  hand  and  to  send  it  to 
Perkins  as  his  "refutation  of  the  slander."  The  Lincoln 
statement  was  written  about  September  12,  1864,  less 
than  two  years  after  the  alleged  episode  had  occurred. 

Lincoln  had  a  unique  way  of  handling  slanderous 
statements.  He  ignored  them.  When  someone  called 
these  alleged  reports  to  Lincoln's  attention  with  the 
explanation  that  he  was  being  discredited  in  the  cam- 
paign, he  said,  "There  has  already  been  too  much  said 
about  this  falsehood.  Let  the  thing  alone.  If  I  have  not 
established  character  enough  to  give  the  lie  to  this 
charge,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  mistaken  in  my  own 
estimate  of  myself.  In  politics,  every  man  must  skin 
his  own  skunk.  These  fellows  are  welcome  to  the  hide 
of  this  one.  Its  body  has  already  given  forth  its  un- 
savory odor." 

Upon  second  thought  Lincoln  said  to  Lamon,  "You 
know,  Hill,  that  this  is  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth 
about  that  affair;  but  I  dislike  to  appear  as  an  apologist 
for  an  act  of  my  own  which  I  know  was  right.  Keep 
this  paper,  and  we  will  see  about  it."  Lamon  kept  the 
paper  and  used  it  in  private  correspondence,  but  it  was 
not  published  until  1895  in  his  "Recollections  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  1847-1865"  which  was  edited  by  Dorothy 
Lamon  (Teillard)  and  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg.  A 
second  edition  was  published  by  the  editor  in  1911.  The 
original  autograph  document  (except  for  Lamon's  sig- 
nature) is  the  property  of  the  Henry  E.  Huntington 
Library  of  San  Marino,  California. 

In  the  Lamon  book  the  author  analyzed  Lincoln's  sim- 
ple explanation:  "Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  ask  me  to  sing 
'Picayune  Butler'.  No  song  was  sung  on  the  battle-field. 
The  singing  occurred  on  the  way  from  Burnside's  corps 
to  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps,  some  distance  from  the 
battle-ground,  and  sixteen  days  after  the  battle.  More- 
over, Mr.  Lincoln  had  said  to  me,  'Lamon,  sing  one  of  your 
little  sad  songs,'  ...  I  knew  well  what  Mr.  Lincoln  meant 
by  'the  little  sad  songs.'  The  sentiment  that  prompted 
him  to  call  for  such  a  song  had  its  history,  and  one  of 
deep  and  touching  interest  to  me.  One  'little  sad  song' — 
a  simple  ballad  entitled  'Twenty  Years  Ago' — was  above 
all  others  his  favorite." 

Lamon  continued:  "He  had  no  special  fondness  for 
operatic  music;  he  loved  simple  ballads  and  ditties,  such 
as  the  common  people  sing,  whether  of  the  comic  or  pa- 
thetic kind;  but  no  one  in  the  list  touched  his  great  heart 
as  did  the  song  of  'Twenty  Years  Ago.'  Many  a  time,  in 
the  old  days  of  our  familiar  friendship  on  the  Illinois 
circuit,  and  often  at  the  White  House  when  he  and  I  were 
alone,  have  I  seen  him  in  tears  while  I  was  rendering, 
in  my  poor  way,  that  homely  melody.  The  late  Judge 
David  Davis,  the  Hon.  Leonard  Swett,  and  Judge  Corydon 
Beckwith  were  equally  partial  to  the  same  ballad.  Often 
have  I  seen  those  great  men  overcome  by  the  peculiar 


charm  they  seemed  to  find  in  the  sentiment  and  melody 
of  that  simple  song.  The  following  verses  seemed  to 
affect  Mr.  Lincoln  more  deeply  than  any  of  the  others: 

'I've  wandered  to  the  village,  Tom;   I've  sat  beneath 
the  tree 

Upon  the  schoolhouse  play-ground,  that  sheltered  you 
and  me: 

But  none  were   left  to  greet  me,  Tom,  and  few  were 

left  to  know 
Who  played  with  us  upon  the  green,  some  twenty  years 

ago. 

'Near  by  the  spring,  upon  the  elm  you  know  I  cut  your 
name, — 

Your  sweetheart's  just  beneath  it,  Tom;  and  you  did 

mine  the  same. 
Some    heartless    wretch    has    peeled    the    bark, — 'twas 

dying  sure  but  slow, 
Just  as  she  died  whose  name  you  cut,  some  twenty 

years  ago. 
'My  lids  have  long  been  dry,  Tom,  but  tears  came  to 

my  eyes; 

I  thought  of  her  I  loved  so  well,  those  early  broken  ties: 

I  visited  the  old  churchyard,  and  took  some  flowers  to 
strew 

Upon  the  graves  of  those  we  loved,  some  twenty  years 
ago.'" 

This  was  the  song  that  Lincoln  requested  and  the  one 
that  Lamon  sang  for  him  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Antietam 
battlefield.  At  the  time  Lincoln  was  weary  and  sad,  and 
the  singer  knew  that  the  song  would  deepen  his  depres- 
sion. Noting  his  melancholy  mood,  Lamon  did  what  has 
been  described  as  "a  well  timed  rudeness  of  kind  intent" 
by  assuming  a  comic  air  and  by  "singing  ...  a  snatch 
from  'Picayune  Butler'  which  broke  the  spell  of  'the 
little  sad  song'  and  restored  somewhat  his  accustomed 
easy  humor." 

The  "Picayune  Butler"  song  was  innocuous.  It  was  a 
blackface  minstrel  comic  song  designed  to  be  sung 
rapidly  with  banjo  accompaniment.  No  one  ever  thought 
to  call  it  "obscene"  until  the  report  got  out  that  Lincoln 
reveled  in  it.  Three  of  its  five  verses  follow: 

"Ob  all  de  gals  I  eber  did  see, 
Miss  Lucy  Neal  was  best  to  me, 
Yah-ha. 

She  chased  de  bulgine  out  of  breaff, 
And  dat's  what  caused  Miss  Lucy's  deaff, 
Yah-ha. 

Young  folks  come  here  to  take  a  walk, 
And  wid  dar  lubs  to  hab  some  talk, 
Yah-ha. 

The  ladies  ask,  'Am  dat  a  fac  ? 
Is  dem  gemmen  really  black?' 
Yah-ha. 

I'se  gwine  some  day  to  buya  farm, 
An  a  band  of  niggers  I'll  take  along, 
Yah-ha. 

An  ebry  day  we'll  sing  dis  song, 
Ob  Picayune  Butler  come  to  town, 
Yah-ha." 

The  staccato  chorus  had  swing  and  repetition,  and  was 
completely  without  meaning: 

"Picayune   Butler  comin',  comin', 
Picayune   Butler   come   to   town! 

Ahoo,  Ahoo,  Ahoo. 
Picayune  Butler  comin',  comin', 
Picayune  Butler  come  to  town!" 

Little  did  Lincoln  or  Lamon  realize  that  this  jigtime 
song  would  have  such  repercussions  on  the  political 
situation  in  1864,  that  the  incident  of  the  song-singing 
would  be  colored  and  magnified  to  humiliate  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  glorify  his  opponent.  "Picayune  Butler"  be- 
came a  formidable  weapon  indeed.  (See  Lincoln  Lore  No. 
230,  "The  Antietam  Song  Singing",  September  4,  1933) 


Minister:  Rev,  H.  Austin  Cooper 


(ilHonrobta,  ,JlFtargIarth 
21770 

January  31,   1968 


Telephone  865-5402 


Lincoln  Library 
Fort  Wayne 
Indiana     246800 

Gentlemen: 

Tor  the  past  six  years  I  have  "been  writing  on  a  phase  of  the  "Battle  of  Antietam. 
My  special  interest  is  the  story  about  the  Old  Dunkard  Church  on  the  Jatietam 
Battlefield.  I  was  pastor  at  Sharpsburg  some  years  ago.  While  there  I  collected 
old  letters,  notes,  maps,  artifacts.  I  knew  personally  many  of  the  old  citizens 
who  lived  there  during  the  "battle.  I  preached  to  many  of  these  and  took  care  of 
some  of  them  at  thjpir  end,  and  preached  their  funerals.  I  had  opportunity  to 
collect  valuable  material. 

are 
I  am  presently  writing  on  the  last  several  chapters.  They/material  dealing  with 
Clara  Barton  and  Abraham  Lincoln  as  they  were  on  the  "battlefield.  I  have  state- 
ments of  people  who  were  at  Antietam  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  there,  etc. 

Last  night  we  viewed  the  T.  V.  program  of  the  restoration  of  Ford's  Theatre, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  there  was  a  "brief  viewing  of  the  Lincoln  Library 
of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

In  your  colletion  there,  do  you  know  if  there  is  anything  dealing  with  the  trip 
the  Mr.  Lincoln  made  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  Antietam,  October  1-8,  1862? 

I  will  greatly  appreciate  any  help  that  you  can  give  me  in  relating  what  the 
material  is,  and  if  I  may  secure  it  for  this  "book. 

May  I  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience? 
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Sincerely  yours, 
H.  Austin  Cooper/, 
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July  27,    1975 
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Hollywood  guessed  wrong  on  roles 


ByJOHNCORRY 

©New  York  Times  News  Service 

NEW  YORK  -  Pinkerton's. 
the  oldest  and  largest  private 
security  company  in  Amer- 
ica, hardly  ever  chases  des- 
peradoes anymore,  although 
it  still  kepps  files  on  the  des- 
peradoes it  once  did. 

Pinkerton's  does  not  do  this 
because  it  is  sentimental;  it 
does,.. it  because  of  history. 
The  desperadoes'  names  have 
come  down  through  the 
years. 


secre 
interestin 


There  is,  for  example, 
Jesse  James.  He  was  never  a 
nice  man,  even  though  the 
legends  have  been  kind  to 
him,  and  Tyrone  v  Power 
played  him  in  a  movie. 

Jesse  James's  file  takes  up 
a  full  drawer  in  Pinkerton's 
archives,  and  for  years  Pin- 
kerton  men  were  obsessed 
with  the  idea  of  capturing 
him.  Jemes,  in  turn,  was  ob- 
sessed with  the  Pinkertons. 

"I  know  God  some  day  will 
deliver  Allan  Pinkerton  into 
my  hands,"  James  is  sup- 
posed to  have  said.  Allan  Pin- 
kerton, a.  Sooth  immigrant, 
was  the  founder  of  Pinker- 
ton's and  God  never  did  de- 
liver him  into  James's  hands. 
Instead,  Jesse  James  was 
shot  by  a  man  called  Bob 
Ford,  who  was  not,  however, 
a  Pinkerton. 

Pinkerton's  is  now  125 
years  old,  and  most  of  the 
37,000  employes  wear  uni- 
forms and  do  things  like 
guarding  buildings  and  apart- 
ments, looking  out  for  mug- 
gers and  vandals,  and  han- 
dling crowds.  Few  of  them 
are  detectives. 

By  almost  everyone's  esti- 
mate, the  most  romantic  ban- 
dit in  the  Pinkerton  archives 
is  Butch  Cassidy. 

The  legends  have  been 
kinder  to  him  than  to  Jesse 
James,  and  Paul  Newman 
got  to  play  him  in  a  movie. 
Cassidy  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  jovial  man,  but  he  did 
not  like  the  Pinkertons  any' 
more  than  James  did. 

"They're  always  one  step 
behind  me;  that's  why  I  have 


The  innocent  look 

This' photo, .''obtained  by  Pinkerton's,  shows 
Harry  Longabaugh,  better  known  as  the  Sun- 
dance Kid,  and  Etta  Place  in  New  York  in 
1902.  Both  were  members  of  the  Wild  Bunch, 
headed  by  George  Parker,  better  known  as 
Butch  Cassidy.  The  Pinkerton  file  on  Etta 
Place  is  still  open  because  she  was  never 
caught.  She  would  have  been  104  years  old 
last  week.  —  New  York  Times  photo. 


-Fort.  Wayne  JOURNAL-GAZETTE 


July  27,    1975 


Fort  Wayne,    Ind, 


to  always  keep  moving,"  Cas- 
sidy said.  He  meant  Frank 
Dimaio,  the  Pinkerton  who 
followed  him  to  South*  Amer- 
ica, Cassidy  and  his  pal,  the 
Sqndance  Kid,  died  there. 

Cassidy *s  real  name  was 
George  Parker.  The  Sun- 
dance Kid's  real  name  was 
Harry  Longabaugh.  Their 
girlfriend's  name  was  Etta 
Place. 

Theoretically,  Pinkerton's 
files  on  Etta  Place  are  still 
open  because  she  was  never 
caught. 'She  would  now  be  104 
years  old. 

Photographs  in  the  Pinker- 
ton  archives,  which  are  not 
open  to  the  public,  show  that 
Newman  may  have  been  mis- 
cast when  he  played  Butch 
Cassidy.  Newman  looks  mora 
like  the  Sundance  Kid. 

One  photograph,  taken  here 
in  1902,  shows  him  and  Etta 
Place,  posed  solemnly  and 
respectably,  staring  into  the 
camera.  They  look  as  if  they 
were  on  their  way  to  church. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous 
photograph  of  all  in  the  Pin- 
kerton files  is  one  that  Mat- 
thew Brady  took  in  1862,  It 
shows  Lincoln,  one  of  his  gen- 
erals and  Allah  Pinkerton 
standing  in  front  of  a  tent. 
Pinkerton  seems  to  be  reach- 
ing for  a  gun, 

In  a  way,  Lincoln  was  Pin- 
kerton's best  client.  Allan 
Pinkerton  foiled  a  plot  to  as- 
sassinate him,  and  the  grate- 
ful President  allowed  Pinker- 
ton to  run  his  Secret  Service 
during  the  Civil  War. 

Hollywood  made  a  movie 
about  that,  too,  and  Dick 
Powell  got  to  play  Allan  Pin- 
kerton. There  was  no  resem- 
blance at  all. 


A  famous  photo  ■■ 

This  is  one  of  the  most  famous  photos  in  Pin- 
kerton's archives,  taken  by  Matthew  Brady 
in  1862  and  seen  many  times  by  Civil  War 
buffs.  At  left  is  Allan  Pinkerton  with  Presi-  j 
dent  Lincoln  and  one  of  his  generals  at  a 
Union  army  camp  at  Arttiefam,  Va.  Lincoln 
allowed  the  founder  of  the  agency  to  run  his  j 
Secret  Service  system  during  the  war,  — 
New  York  Times  photo. 
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Relics  tell  one  soldier's  story 


►  Archaeologists  pieced  together 
a  rare  glimpse  of  the  minutes 
preceding  the  Battle  of  Antietam. 

SHARPSBURG,  Md.  (AP)  —  In  a  moment  of  peace 
before  the  battle,  the  Union  soldier  must  have  looped 
his  rosary  around  his  neck. 

Then  three  .58-caliber  rounds  pierced  his  chest,  shat- 
tering his  breastbone,  and  the  New  York  Irishman  fell 
to  the  ground,  one  of  the  23,110  casualties  of  the  Battle 
of  Antietam. 

His  grave  and  those  of  three  comrades  were  un- 
earthed in  1988  —  126  years  after  the  bloodiest  day  in 
U.S.  military  history  —  by  Civil  War  buffs  who  had 
been  looking  for  relics  on  private  land  within  the  battle- 
field boundaries. 

For  the  past  six  years,  archaeologists  and  anthropolo- 
gists have  analyzed  the  four  soldiers'  bones,  dozens  of 
artifacts  and  historical  records  to  produce  a  rare  glimpse 
into  the  last  45  minutes  of  one  soldier's  life. 

Based  on  artifacts  found  in  the  graves,  National  Park 
Service  archaeologist  Stephen  R  Potter  determined 
that  all  were  members  of  the  63rd  New  York  Regiment, 
part  of  the  famed  Irish  Brigade. 

The  identification  process  was  narrowed  further 
when  an  analysis  of  the  bones  showed  that  one  of  the 
men  was  40  or  older  —  most  Civil  War  soldiers  were  in 
their  late  teens  and  20s.  The  three  other  men  were  un- 
der^. 

Potter  has  deduced  that  the  middle-aged  soldier  was 
either  Pvt.  James  Gallagher,  a  stonecutter  from  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland;  Pvt.  Martin  McMahon,  a  laborer  born  in 
County  Clare,  Ireland;  or  Pvt.  James  McGarigan. 

Potter  believes  that  the  private,  whoever  he  was, 
probably  took  off  his  cap  and  placed  the  rosary  about 
his  neck  after  the  brigade  chaplain  rode  by,  shouting 
conditional  absolution  to  those  who  were  about  to  die. 


By  the  Associated  Press 

Archaeologist  Stephen  Potter  holds  some 
of  the  shot  used  by  Union  and  Confederate 
forces  at  Bloody  Lane  on  the  Antietam  Battle- 
field. 

As  the  Irish  Brigade  approached  what  later  would  be 
named  Bloody  Lane,  a  sunken  road  in  the  middle  of  the 
battlefield,  a  column  of  Confederates  moved  onto  the 
crest  of  the  plateau.  When  the  Irish  Brigade  reached  the 
crest,  the  Confederates  rose  up  and  fired  into  the  front 
rank.  Potter  believes  the  middle-aged  Irishman  fell  dur- 
ing that  first  volley  on  Sept.  17, 1862. 

The  men  were  hastily  buried  under  20  inches  of 
earth,  where  they  rested  until  1988,  when  George  Rees 
of  Medina,  Ohio,  and  two  friends  swept  a  field  with 
metal  detectors.  Rees  started  digging  and  found  a  brass 
hook  from  a  soldier's  pack,  then  ammunition,  then  but- 
tons, and  finally  a  tooth. 

Later  in  1988,  the  remains  were  reburied  in  a  plain 
pine  coffin  at  the  National  Cemetery  at  Antietam  fol- 
lowing a  Catholic  Mass  held  at  Bloody  Lane. 


LINCOLN  AT  THE  BATTLE  FRONT,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  near  Antietam,  in 
October,  1862.  On  Lincoln's  right  stands  Allan  Pinkerton, 
the  famous  detective  and  organizer  of  the  army's  secret 
service.  At  the  President's  left  is  Gen.  John  A.  McClernand. 
The  photograph  was  donated  by  the  Pinkerton  family  to 
the  Chicago  Historical  society,  through  whose  courtesy  it 
is  reproduced. 
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3  Oct.  1863.   Opposite  Lincoln,  serious  and  judicial,  sits 
"Little  Mac",  the  idol  of  his  army*  He  was  displaced  by  Burns ide 
7  Nov.  1862. 


Your  19  is  same,  but  you  can  make  a  better  negative,  I  think) 


